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This is the hour of a world decision; the greatest crisis which ever has confronted mankind. Upon 
the course of history during the next few months depends your whole happiness, your whole future. No 
matter who or what you are, no matter what you wish to do or to be, what you wish your children or 
your children’s children to do or to be—all depends upon this world decision. 


And the decision depends upon you. No others can bring you out of peril into safety, no others 
can give you peace and freedom. You, the people, must know and understand. Hence this maga- 
zine—or rather this offer of a magazine; this magazine in embryo, trying to be born. 


All the world is suffering from a disease; and it happens that I am an expert on that particular 
disease. I have lived all my life in a laboratory, where it has been under the microscope; | know the 
germ, and have the serum ready. So in this world decision I think that I have something to say. So | 
come with my offer of a magazine. 


I have given the would-be publication a name which some will call egotistical. But this is no 
time for sham modesty. I have a certain trade-mark; I have been twenty years giving a meaning to 
it, and now I must make use of it. Wherever | have travelled over the world, I have met plenty of preju- 
dice, but I have met no thinking people who did not know my trade-mark, and what it stands for. 


It stands for Social Justice. I have preached it in prose and poetry, in magazine articles and 
strike broadsides and a string of fourteen novels. As Queen Mary said that when she died they would 
find Calais written on her heart, so on my heart you will find two words, burned in by the acid of pain: 
Social Justice! 


The fundamental cause of this war was that certain youths of the ruling caste of Prussia, living 
Spartan lives upon a nominal salary, driven by poverty, and with no escape save by marrying the daugh- 
ters of rich merchants whom they despised, conceived a dream of themselves as pro-consuls, lolling upon 
silken couches and drinking wine from golden cups in Mesopotamia and the Punjab. Because of this, 
our boys have to be shipped across the water by thousands and perhaps by millions, and drowned in mud 
and blood in the trenches of Lorraine. 


So I come again with my message of Social Justice. If you really want to do away with the 
horrors of Armageddon, you have to abolish exploitation, you have to drive poverty from the earth; 
you have to change the ideas and ideals—not merely of German Junkers, but of American gentlemen, 
business-men, merchants and masters of affairs. You have to do away with the power of any man, any 
where, to make his comfort and his glory out of the necessities of others; you have to discredit, once 
and for all time, those pecuniary standards of culture, which estimate the excellence of a man by the 
amount of other people’s happiness he can possess and destroy. 
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By Upton Sinclair 


A Credential. 


I was talking the other day with an editor of one of 
the principal newspapers of this locality, one of the most 
reactionary publications in America. I said to him: 
“How can you, a man of intelligence, believe what you 
writer” And he laughed with good-natured cynicism, 
and replied: “It has been so long since I have written 
anything I believed, that I would not know the sensa- 
tion if I had it.” Then he turned to me: “Do you believe 
what you write?” 

And I made this answer: “I have been writing for 
twenty years; I have written a great deal which I know 
is below my best, a great deal which I would wipe out if 
I could; but I can say this—I have never in the whole 
twenty years written a line I did not believe.” 


Spring-song: 1918. 


My husband is going Crusading again. Shall I go 
with him? 

You may guess what Crusading is. It is a word we 
have chosen for something he is always promising not 
to do—and which he is always doing. 

It is the occupation of all Socialists. 
have been doing it all their lives. 

I saw a lad go Crusading after the Ludlow massacre. 
He tried to tell Mr. Rockefeller’s townsmen about the 
crime, and a mob of chauffeurs and rich rowdies threw 
rotten eggs and vegetables at him, they filled his mouth 
and eyes with sand, they cut his face with stones, and a 
troop of mounted policemen rode him down and clubbed 
him over the head. The young man became frenzied, and 
in his bitter fury he went to making bombs. 

Here in this city I saw a boy go Crusading last year. 
He had a wife and five children, and a good position, and 


Some of them 


Frank Harris, in Pearson’s Magazine: 


TI am not only in close agreement with Sinclair, 
but I have also the profoundest admiration for his 
extraordinary talent. ..In my opinion “The Jungle” 
is so superb and splendid an achievement that it jus- 
tifies us in hoping even greater things. His criticism, 
too, of others, is excellent; penetrating at once, and 
sympathetic; he even sees himself with extraordinary 
detachment and fairness. To set bounds to his ac- 
complishment would be merely impudent. 


Dr. Georg Brandes, in the introduction to “King 


Coal”: 

Upton Sinclair is one of the not too many writers 
who have consecrated their lives to the agitation for 
social justice, and have also enrolled their art in the 
service of a set purpose. A great and non-temporiz- 


Nw 


the Socialists wanted to start a co-operative grocery- 
store, to prove a new principle. They had no capital, but 
they would go out and raise it, here and there, a few 
dollars at a time; they would rent a store, and help to 
furnish and stock it, and then appeal to the working-class 
to co-operate. The young man would be buyer and 
manager and clerk and delivery-boy and book-keeper— 
and this in war-time, on a swiftly rising market, in com- 
petition with large concerns which had unlimited credit 
and could buy in quantities! 

The young man’s wife pleaded for her children. If 
the father failed, they would go down; they would know 
undernourishment, neglect; they might have to go to 
work, instead of getting an education. But the young 
man knew of millions of other children sharing this fate. 
Should he think of them, or solely of his own? 

My husband is going Crusading again! Shall I go 
with him? 

If you have never been poor and ill, and unable to buy 
the chance to rest, this will have no meaning to you— 
this talk of a Crusade. It will seem “crude”, “hysterical”. 
The poor are often hysterical—especially those among 
them who have the intelligence to realize the devilish ab- 
surdity of poverty in a world of abounding wealth. 

My husband is going Crusading again! Shall I go 
with him? That is what I have been asking myself for 
the last four days . I have sat with fear and hesitation. 
It means to work sixteen hours a day, and then not be 
able to sleep because your mind is driving on. It means 
to risk your last dime, and maybe your last modicum of 
health. 

I sit frowning over endless MSS; and then I look out 
of the window, and oh, it is spring-time out there! I 
see jonquils, and a breath of them floats to me with the 
warm sunshine; beyond are the mountains where I know 
there are “trails”, calling for footsteps. Is not my duty 
there—when all my being yearns for sweet, calm hours 
under the skies? I am so weary of Crusades! May not 
this Crusade be deferred—just a little while? 

Or is this, as my husband says, the supreme hour for 
the world, when to act on the call of conscience may be 
to answer the need of the whole world? Is it, as he says, 
no time to think of beauty, peace, and health, when young 
men are going to face the cannon, answering the call of 
their conscience? 


My husband and I are going Crusading together! 


ing enthusiast, he never flinched from making sacri- 
fices. .. As a convinced Socialist and eager advocate 
of unpopular doctrines, as an exposer of social condi- 
tions that would otherwise be screened away from 
the public eye, the most influential journals of his 
country were as a rule arrayed against him. .. He is 
one of the writers of the present time /most desery- 
ing of a sympathetic interest. He shows his patriot- 
ism as an American, not by joining in hymns to the 
very conditional kind of liberty peculiar to the United 
States, but by agitating for infusing it with the elixir 
of real liberty, the liberty of humanity. .. This time 
he has absorbed himself in the study of the miner’s 
life in the lonesome pits of the Rocky Mountains, and 
his sensitive and enthusiastic mind has brought to the 
world an American parallel to “Germinal”, Emil Zola’s 
industrial masterpiece. 


A CLEAN PEACE 


It is the English liberals who have made this phrase, 
and it is one which must be taken up and made known in 
America. To attain a Clean Peace is the most important 
work now confronting the world. 

What is a Clean Peace? The first thing to be got 
clear is that there has never been such a thing in history 
Every peace treaty that has ever been signed has been 
based upon the ancient plan “that they shall take who 
have the power and they shall keep who can.” Every 
peace treaty has meant the handing over of millions, 
sometimes hundreds of millions of human beings to be 
governed and exploited by those whom they hate and 
fear; consequently there have been millions of human 
beings agitating and conspiring, in spite of jail and 
whipping-post and gallows, appealing to their fellow- 
countrymen over the border, and making certain that the 
next war should come as quickly as resources could be 
accumulated. 


I take it that every civilized man and woman has now 
had enough of War; that the ideal of War as an ennobler 
of souls, a lifter up of nations, is thoroughly and forever 
dead; that you who read these lines are one with me in 
the desire and resolve that this shall be the last time that 
the civilized nations shall ever steep their hands in one 
another’s blood. What may not be so clear to you is 
that the seeds of every war have been sowed in some 
previous treaty of peace. 

If War between states is to be ended, it can only be 
on these terms: that every people which is mature and 
self-conscious shall dispose of its own destiny and con- 
trol its own development; that every people which is 
immature and not yet arrived at self-consciousness shall 
be given as much control of its own destiny as it can use, 
shall be protected from exploitation, and shall have a full 
and honest guarantee that as it approaches maturity, its 
liberties will be quickly increased. I] am aware that this 
formula will not satisfy my extremist friends, who will 
have complete and unqualified freedom for all human 
beings—men, women and children, white, yellow and 
black, old and young, rich and poor, civilized and savage, 
sane and insane—and without a moment’s delay. But I 
am trying here to set forth a program which can be car- 
ried into effect. 

There are as many different peace plans to-day as 
there are clashing groups and interests. The formula of 
the German ruling-caste is everything they have so far 
got; the formula of the British ruling-caste is a whole lot 
more than they have so far got; while that of the French 
and Italian ruling-castes is the same as the British. They 
are all hoping that we Americans will help them to get 
what they want—that they can steal in and take it after 
we have weakened the Germans. There has been no 
more important revelation since the war began than the 
secret treaties between the former rulers of Russia and 
the present rulers of England, France and Italy; these 
documents were published by the Russian revolutionists 
a few months ago, and the capitalist newspapers of Amer- 
ica, with the help of the Allied censors, have succeeded 
in keeping them practically unknown to the American 
people. They are pure Prussianism, naked and un- 


ashamed, and they are not dead, they are hiding in the 
hearts of those who made them. 

On the other hand, we have the peace program of 
President Wilson, very close to the formula of the Rus- 
sians : Self-determination and self-government. Wilson’s 
formula has been continually changing; it has been a little 
different each time he has spoken, and generally a little 
better. It will progress, and take on definiteness and 
conviction, precisely as we, the liberals of America and 
of the world, get clear what we want, and make it clear 
to our President, and to the peoples of the old world 
nations. 


Self-determination and self-government: but how is it 
to be attained? The Russians propose a plebiscite; let 
the inhabitants of each territory go to the polls and vote, 
and thus settle the question of what nation they shall be- 
long to. The formula sounds plausible; it is the demo- 
cratic formula, and many of our best radicals have taken 
it up. 

Now, like most Americans, I have had something to 
do with elections; before I was of age I was a “watcher” 
for the reform party in New York city, and stood in a 
polling place on Third Avenue for six hours and carried 
on a partly verbal and party physical warfare with a 
dozen Tammany officials and a howling mob of Tam- 
many thugs to get thirty-four anti-Tammany ballots 
counted. So I have some idea of the nature of political 
passions; I try to picture to myself this Plebiscite in ac- 
tion, and it seems to me like ending one war by means 
of a million others. 


These disputed lands have felt the tramp of the con- 
queror since days before the memory of our race; they 
have been handed back and forth, every title in them has 
been raped and stolen ten thousand times. Their peoples 
have been plundered, tortured, exiled, their very minds 
have been twisted and wrought upon since childhood. 
And now has come the whirlwind of this greatest of all 
wars, there have been massacres, executions, impress- 
ments, deportations, starvations, intimidations, upon such 
a scale as makes the imagination faint. And now sud- 
denly, at a moment’s notice, you will have an election—a 
fair election, to satisfy all parties! An election with 
armies standing on the border awaiting the results and 
ready to jump in if the results do not satisfy them! 

Who is to conduct these elections on a continental 
scale? Who is to decide the qualifications of the voters? 
Who is to take the testimony of witnesses? Who is to be 
judge and jury, where every man, woman and child is 
plaintiff or defendant? Who is to count the ballots, and 
enforce the disputed decisions? It is a dream! It is 
worse than a dream, a nightmare! 

What then? Shall we take these disputed territories, 
and turn them over to the statesmen, to be bargained for 
in the good old dirty fashion of Diplomacy? Shall we 
put them on the counter and shove them back and forth 
in the game of give and take? Sixty square miles of 
Alsace for ten thousand square miles of Central Africa; 
a hundred thousand Poles for three million Persians? 
Who wants the job of slaughtering the next half million 
Armenians? Who will take the labor of a city full of 
industrious Chinamen? The German chancellor has al- 
ready spoken of Belgium as a pawn! 


There is one other way: a way which ought to be easy, 
because it is just; but which is difficult, for precisely the 
same reason. It is a way seldom mentioned, because it 
is to no one’s selfish interest; a way which is anathema 
to all diplomats and ruling-caste statesmen, because it 
means the end of their prestige, their raison d’etre. That 
is the way of independence for all territories which are 
legitimately in dispute, because inhabited to a great ex- 
tent by subject and discontented peoples. 

Let us take a case: the most disputed case, the one 
about which the War is now mainly being fought—that 
of Alsace-Lorraine. What is the situation? The Ger- 
mans tell us how these lands were taken from them a 
couple of centuries ago; the French tell us how they 
were taken from France forty-seven years ago. And 
what do the people tell us? Who are the people of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, oppressed, driven hither and thither, scat- 
tered to the ends of Germany and France? Who can 
decide about this? Frank Harris writes me that he has 
travelled all over Alsace-Lorraine, speaks the dialect like 
a native, knows the people intimately—and that they are 
heart and soul German. Germany has made them pros- 
perous, they want nothing to do with France. The same 
mail brings me a long letter from an Alsatian, born and 
raised in the country, who contradicts every statement 
that Frank Harris makes. And who is right? We shall 
slaughter millions more men to settle the matter—and 
then it will be less settled than when we started. If you 
take the lands from the Germans, you will leave the Ger- 
mans bitter, bent on another war; and it will be the same 
if you end the war with France’s one hope brought to 
nothing. 

But take these lands and say: Here is an independent 
nation, the nation of Alsace-Lorraine; the people who 
wish to live in it may move into it and live there and 
manage their own affairs. They shall do whatever they 
please—with two important exceptions. First of all, they 
may not go to war, either with French or with Germans, 
or with anybody else; and second, they may not set up 
economic barriers against either France or Germany ; they 
shall have a tariff for revenue only—or better still, a 
land-tax to pay the expenses of their government. And 
we, an international authority hereby established, guar- 
antee forever the freedom and peace of that new 
nation of Alsace-Lorraine; we hereby serve notice upon 
France and Germany and all other peoples, that if ever 


a hostile soldier crosses the boundaries of that new ~ 


nation, the authority which sent him will be punished, 
not by Alsace-Lorraine, nor yet by France nor by Ger- 
many, but by England and Australia and Canada and 
South Africa and the United States and Argentina and 
Brazil and China and Japan and Liberia and Greenland 
and the South Sea Islands. 

And now, what have you accomplished by this? 
First of all, you have done the fair and sensible thing by 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine, you have put all but a 
few fanatics of them in the way of contentment and 
happiness. Second, you have discredited the diplomats 
of both France and Germany, and made more likely 
their overthrow by the people. Third, you have set up 
buffer states between two ancient enemies, with an in- 
dependent Alsace-Lorraine, an independent Luxemburg, 
and an independent Belgium and Holland, you have 


made it impossible for France and Germany to get at 
each other again. Fourth, you have discredited war; 
you have given a final demonstration that it does not 
pay, and never can pay—that no rulers or governments 
can get either territory or prestige by force of arms. 
And finally, you have taken a course which makes abso- 
lutely necessary an international government. You 
have given a duty and a responsibility to the entire 
world, from which it cannot escape. You have made 
freedom and self-government for the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine a thing of pride and honor to Englishman and 
American, to Frenchman and Italian, to German and 
Russian, to Brazilian and Japanese and Chinaman, to 
Liberian and Greenlander and South Sea Islander. 

There is a long list of other places to which this 
same formula applies; the number of them is the meas- 
ure of our inheritance of misery and wrong. All these 
wounds of the world which we have to bind up: Poland, 
Ireland, Armenia, Bohemia, Croatia, Galicia, Serbia, 
Bosnia, Dobrudja, Mesopotamia, Persia, Palestine, Cen- 
tral Africa! As we make a line of buffer states between 
Germany and France, so also let us put Poland, Cour- 
land and Livonia between Germany and Russia; let us 
make a line between Italy and Austria, out of the Tren- 
tino and the Izonzo river valley. Let Trieste be an 
international free port; let Constantinople be the same, 
and Gibraltar and Hong Kong and Kiao-Chau and 
Koweit; let the Dardanelles be free, and the Suez and 
Kiel and Panama canals as well. There has been an 
international commission in control of the Danube River 
for many years, and it has given satisfaction. The 
principle on which it works is a world-principle, and the 
thing for which every friend of progress ought now to 
agitate. 

The spring fighting is about to begin, and several 
million more men will be slaughtered. On January 31st 
last I sent President Wilson a telegram to the effect that 
if he would declare himself for the settlement outlined 
above, he could force the Allies to bow to his will; that 
if the Allies would accept it, the German people would 
force their government to submit within ten days. The 
German people are on the verge of revolt at the present 
moment, and all they need is a pledge of justice from 
the Allies to make them put an end to Hohenzollernism. 

The position of our President is easy to understand. 
He can not defy the Aled statesmen; they are in con- 
trol of the armies upon which he relies for help in beat- 
ing the enemy. But he tells us plainly what he wants; 
he has been fairly pleading with us to give him a public 
sentiment for a just and enlightened peace. That we 
should agitate and organize and educate, exchanging 
ideas with the popular movements in England and 
France and Italy, so that pressure may be put upon the 
more or less reactionary statesmen of those countries. 
Woodrow Wilson is helpless, except as he has public 
opinion behind him; and this public opinion is being 
shaped by capitalist newspapers, owned by the imper- 
ialists and reactionaries of America, which do not dare 
to say they disagree with the President’s policy, but 
which by their every utterance show that they mean 
to balk his intention of real Democracy. 

We need a peace formula, not for the diplomats, but 
for the people; not to save the prestige of the states- 


men of any land, but to bind up the wounds of the world, 
and make possible the great work of social reconstruc- 
tion. Do you like to think that this spring fighting, 
which you will soon be reading about, is going on be- 
cause aristocratic plunderers in different nations are 
trying to save their faces and perpetuate their power? 
Do you like to think that this hideous slaughter is per- 
mitted because you have not had the intelligence to 
think and to act, to send messages of democracy and 
justice to the people of Germany and Austria, instead 
of messages of blind hatred and threats of extermination? 


THE INTERNATION 

Anyone who has read American history with sym- 
pathy and understanding will recall the peril of the 
years between 1783 and 1787. Here is a little group of 
feeble colonies which have fought a war, blunderingly, 
but gamely, and won freedom and a chance at new, life. 
And what use will they make of their chance? Will 
they fall to quarreling among themselves, making alli- 
ances in the good, old-world way? They are all ready 
for it—New York is spoiling for a fight with Connecti- 
cut over the issue of the tariff on wooden nutmegs 
across the East river! But here are statesmen, with 
vision and conscience, pleading for union, for a nation. 
And we read, and watch the struggle, and are torn with 
anxieties— 

Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

And just so it is today. We have had the most 
frightful lesson of history; and has it taught us any- 
thing? Has the blood been shed to any purpose? Or 
have fifteen million young lives been utterly wasted? 
It all depends upon one thing-—whether or not the end 
of this war sees the birth of a federation of nations, for 
the settlement of international problems and the policing 
of the world. Nothing else will do; anything less is 
failure and despair. We want a strong and orderly and 
just government of nations, just as we have a strong 
and orderly and just government of the individuals in- 
side each nation. One kind of government is precisely 
as important as the other, and both are absolutely nec- 
essary if civilization is to continue to exist. 

Words are things; and sometimes when you want to 
make a new thing, the first step is to make a new word. 
The word we need to-day is the Internation. I have 
tried all other words that offer, and that is the best; it 
is short and simple, and has the great advantage that it 
is the same in all languages, it is an international word. 
It has its adjective, as you perceive; also it has its verb 
—it will help us all m internationalizing ourselves. 

The greatest words in the world just now are the 
Clean Peace and the Internation. Take them up and 
pass them along, write about them, explain them. 
Merely to make the words familiar is to bring nearer 
the great goal. Let all the statesmen and the diplomats 
know that these are the words which the people back 
home are using. Our President is for this program. 
Those who are against it are the Curzons, Milners and 
Carsons of England, the Clemenceaus of France. If they 
are forced to yield, it must be by the clamor of the 
people. So make the clamor heard: the Clean Peace and 
the Internation! 


SOCIALISM AND WAR 


The scientists tell us that the test of knowledge is 
the ability to predict. If that be so, the writer can prove 
his title as a “scientific” Socialist. During most of my 
twenty years in the radical movement, I have been 
foreseeing war, agitating against war, trying to find 
some way to prevent war. I predicted this war, and 
what it would do to the world, and more especially what 
it would do to the Socialist movement. Many other So- 
cialists did the same. It is a poor satisfaction to say, 
“We told you so.” But here is a crisis which may mean 
life or death to civilization, and if any man knows 
about it, and can prove that he knows, surely he ought 
not be silent. 

Ten or eleven years ago I wrote a paper entitled: 
“War: A Manifesto Against It.” It was an appeal to 
the Socialist movements of the world to realize the 
peril in which they stood, and to take effective action 
The document was taken up by the Socialists and anti- 
militarists of a dozen countries, and circulated to the 
extent of millions of copies. Many people have asked 
to read it now; so I reprint the greater part of it, and 
the reader may examine it as a document of that kind 
of Socialism which calls itself scientific, and presumes 
to predict events. I warn the reader in advance that 
the program it sets forth is not for the present hour. 
The manifesto must be read in the light of its own his- 
tory—the revelations which came to the writer in his 
efforts to get it circulated. A foot-note will be added 
to explain these. 


War: A Manifesto Against It. 


Modern Capitalism is a world-wide phenomenon, and mod- 
ern Socialism is essentially and of necessity international. It 
is not conceivable that any nation could achieve industrial free- 
dom if the nations surrounding it remained sunk in reaction. 
The Social Revolution involves the overthrow of the military 
caste, and the rejection of the military ideal. And we can plead 
our cause only because we know that the Revolution, once 
started, will spread like wildfire throughout the entire domain 
of Capitalism; that when we throw down our arms and extend 
the hands of brotherhood to our neighbors, we shall find our 
neighbors ready to respond. The appeal of Socialism is there- 
fore an appeal to the working class of the world, regardless of 
race prejudices and national boundaries; it is an assertion by 
the working class of every nation, not only of their own right 
to liberty and self-government, but of their willingness to grant 
this right to the working class of every other nation. This 
propaganda of international solidarity and universal brother- 
hood is the very soul of our movement. We cannot depart from 
it in any detail, nor under any circumstances, without ceasing to 
be Socialists and abandoning our cause. 

We are ourselves products of Capitalism, and perils and 
temptations beset us. It would be strange if the distrusts and 
animosities of the system of savagery in which we are pent, 
and under which we are obliged to find our means of life, did not 
sometimes tempt us. It would be strange if we were not dis- 
posed now and then to realize more vividly the evils of for- 
eign despotisms than of those at home. Our ruling classes are 
not slow to tempt us in this way; knowing as they do that the 
hatred of the ruling classes of other nations is the only senti- 
ment which we have in common with them; and that to sound 
the war-drums and frighten us with alarms, is the only argu- 
ment they can advance to keep themselves in power. Under the 
strain of such temptations, there has been, here and there, some 
sign of weakening within our movement. And this partial suc- 
cess of our insidious enemies has seemed to me one of the 
most disquieting symptoms of the time. For what shall it 
profit us if we gain our national safety and lose the soul of 


Comradeship which is the thing by which we live—our guidon 
in the battle, and our sure title to the crown of victory? 

What is the meaning of this talk about “wars of aggression” 
among Socialists? Is it a war of aggression upon tthe part of 
the proletariat of one nation against that of another nation? 
But how can such a thing be, when the proletariat of no nation 
has any share in’the making of wars? The rivalries and jeal- 
ousies which lead:to wars of aggression are those of the mili- 
tarists and the money-changers of the different lands. And are 
we to lend ourselves as their tools? Are we to be marshalled 
for battle in their service? If so—if the Socialist leaders can 
be awed by their power, if the Socialist masses can be swayed 
by their passions; then we might as well give up our struggle 
at the outset. For of what use is it to arouse the people, if, 
whenever their threats become dangerous, it is only necessary 
to pick a quarrel. abroad? Rest assured that our masters will 
not be blind to this device, and will not be lacking in occasions! 

Surely, comrades, this issue is upon us for our decision. If 
our movement is not to be drowned in a sea of our own blood, 
it must be because we have foreseen this peril and set ourselves 
to combat it. It must be because we, the peoples of all nations, 
we who fight thé wars, and pay for them with our tears and 
anguish—because we take counsel together and resolve that 
under no circumstances will we permit it, that under no circum- 
stances will we be led out to slaughter our fellow-men; that 
come what may, and cost what it may, we will not see the red 
pestilence of war sweep over the civilized world! 

Let us face this.issue fairly. Either we believe in the broth- 
erhood of the working-classes, or we do not believe in it. If 
we do believe in it. we must act upon it, and follow our convic- 
tions to their logical conclusion. There can be no half-way 
course in such a matter; we cannot carry in one hand the 
bloody sword of war, and in the other the gospel of solidarity. 
Either we must train ourselves for killing men, or for convert- 
ing them. And rest assured that in the hour of crisis, nothing 
but our training will save us. In that hour the war-dogs will 
be unleashed, and a red fury will seize upon the people; and if 
we are to save oursélves, it will not do to hesitate and parley, 
to make objections and'to take half-way steps. If we are even 
to make ourselves heard at all, it will only be because we have 
educated and trained our people for just this emergency; be- 
cause we have made up our minds and chosen our course, and 
vowed ourselves for life or death; because we are ready to leap 
into action, and labor with every faculty we possess to prevent 
the consummation of this supreme atrocity of Capitalism. 

At the present time every great nation in the world is en- 
gaged in heaping, up the machinery of slaughter. Every year 
the burden of taxation grows greater, every year sees an in- 
crease in unemployment and discontent. And what is to be the 
issue of it all? Anyone can see that it cannot go on forever. It 
is like a bubble, blown by a child at play; sooner or later the 
bubble must burst. And can we believe that the military caste 
of any nation wili permit itself to be overthrown, without mak- 
ing some attempt to invoke the old gods of nationalism, without 
making some attempt to use the engines of war which it has 
constructed? 

Comrades, as certain as the Socialist movement exists is 
the fact that it is destined to culminate in such a crisis as this, 
and to find its hour of deliverance amid the crash of arms. 
Even though we may decree otherwise, the force of events will 
be too strong for us; we shall be forced to protest against the 
murder of our comrades, and our exploiters will be forced to 
turn back and crush us. We shall then be face to face with all 
the savagery of repression; and if ever the war goes forward 
after that, it will only go forward over the dead body of the 
proletarian revolt: We have, therefore, no choice, except as 
to how we shall meet this emergency; whether prepared and dis- 
ciplined, or reluctant and. with divided counsels. 

Somewhat over a century ago the people of France became 
the heralds of a new dispensation of freedom; and immediately 
all the forces of reaction in the rest of Europe were set at work 
to crush them. In'mngland the opposition was throttled; the few 
solitary voices of democracy were jailed and persecuted, and 
the naticn plunged into war. So the humanitarianism of Rous- 
seau was turned into the militarism of Napoleon, and civiliza- 
tion was harried by twenty years of hideous and desolating 


slaughter, the efiects of which may be traced to this day, in 
every nation that took part in it. 

It is to save our civilization from another such debacle 
that the Socialist movement exists. And the enemy of enemies 
against which we have to prepare ourselves is War. So long as 
peace can be maintained we are safe. Irresistibly the light 
is spreading; the people are awakening, and our movement 
grows hour by hour. It is only when the blind frenzy of War 
is permitted to seize the people, that it is possible for reaction 
to make any headway. It is by War that the sham prosperity 
of Capitalism is kept up, and the pressure of population re- 
lieved. It is by War that all our miseries are perpetuated, and 
all our hopes aborted. And we have not awakened to the 
realities of the situation until we have made it the central truth 
of our propaganda, that War is the enemy of Socialism, and 
Socialism is the enemy of War. 

You answer me, comrades: “Our movement has recognized 
all this; our party proceedings are full of the most radical 
declarations against War.” And this I know. But it is not 
words that are wanted—it is actions; and the reason for my 
appeal is that in some countries the movement has been unwill- 
ing to commit itself to a thoroughgoing resolve for Action in 
this matter. We have heard the heroic leader of our German 
comrades declare in an International Congress that the Social- 
ists of his country would take up arms in defense of the Fath- 
erland. We have heard some of the most trusted spokesmen 
of our cause in England discussing the peril of an invasion by 
Germany, and the need of resisting it by force of arms. And 
since this paper was first penned, while I was seeking the 
advice of friends about it, a perfect frenzy of militarism has 
swept England into a debauch of battleship building, and seems 
to have infected like a fever the whole civilized world. 

Comrades—it is nothing but deeds that will help us in this 
crisis; it is nothing but a resolute determination for deeds that 
will in the least affect our enemies. Socialism is not a theory of 
government, but an act of will; if it comes to be, it will be 
because we create it; and if we permit ourselves to hesitate 
and doubt—then the power to create it is gone from us. It 
is this conviction which weighs upon me—this vision which 
haunts me like a nightmare, and will not let me rest: that the 
Socialist movement has power at this hour to prevent war 
between civilized nations if it will only resolve to prevent it. 
You—a Socialist—who permit yourself to deny, to say, Yes, we 
might, if others would—you yourself are a cause of War. Wars 
are waged because men are willing to die to wage them; and 
wars will continue to be waged until men are willing to die 
to prevent them. Just as gladiatorial combats ceased when 
Christian monks were willing to throw themselves into the 
arena, so the pageant of militarism will advance until lovers 
of humanity are willing to throw themselves beneath the hoofs 
of the cavalry. 

We are told that the movement is yet too weak—that we 
must wait for evolution. But evolution is working in the hearts 
of men; we are its instruments, and if we do not struggle, there 
is no evolution. We are told that the movement would be 
crushed out; but I declare my faith that the crushing out of 
any rebellion which sought, from motive of sublime humanity, 
to prevent war, would be the greatest victory that Socialism has 
ever gained—would shake the conscience of civilization and 
rouse the workers of the world as nothing in all history has 
yet done. Let us not be too fearful for our movement, nor put 
too much stress upon numbers and the outward appearances 
of power. A thousand men aglow with faith and determination 
are stronger than a million grown cautious and respectable; 
and there is no danger to the Socialist movement so great as 
the danger of becoming an established institution. 

In this paper it has not peen my purpose to denounce all 
wars, nor to advocate any doctrine of non-resistance. I have 
not been discussing the attitude of subject nations toward their 
conquerors, of civilized nations toward savage nations, nor 
toward nations in which political freedom has not been realized. 
I grant that in the case of imperfectly evolved nations, where 
the people are ignorant and helpless—I grant that against 
the ruling class of such nations it is necessary to be prepared 
for defense. But [ say that in the case of any nation where 
education is widespread, and where the voice of the people 


may make itself heard in a great crisis—I say that against 
such a nation the only weapon which we employ is the Social- 
ist ideal. Without making any implication against countries 
not named, I specify the United States and Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, as being beyond question in 
this class; and it is my claim that war between any of these 
nations would be a crime against the human race. I declare 
that the Socialists of these countries should formally ratify 
treaties and covenants, pledging themselves—their time and their 
fortunes, and if need be, their lives—to prevent this crime from 
being committed. They should name representatives who at 
the least sign of misunderstanding between two nations, should 
meet and come to an agreement as to the true significance 
of the issue, from the point of view of the working-class. In 
the case of actual danger of war, they should issue an appeal 
to the peoples involved, and should call upon the party in 
those countries to name delegates to an emergency convention. 
If the Socialists are to act with any force in such a crisis, it 
must be upon a mutual agreement as to the issues involved; 
and we should no more leave the work of creating the machin- 
ery of such agreement until the time of the dispute, than our 
masters leave the building of war-ships and the drilling 
of battalions until the declaration of war. 


“And you who wrote this are now supporting a 
war!” I hear my pacifist friends exclaim. Even so; and 
I will explain why. The thing I pleaded for was never 
done; and the blame lay with one country. There is an 
old saying that it takes two to make a quarrel; like 
most epigrams, the opposite is precisely as true—it takes 
two to keep the peace. How can the Socialists of one 
country revolt against militarism when the Socialists 
of the country next door allow their militarists to lead 
them to conquest and slaughter? 


This manifesto was widely circulated and discussed 
in England, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, 
Italy, Russia, Belgium and Holland. But there was one 
country in which no one would touch it, and that coun- 
try was Germany. Karl Kautsky, editor of “Die Neue 
Zeit”, and generally recognized as the intellectual head 
of the German Social-democracy, wrote me several let- 
ters explaining why. The substance of them was that 
the German party could do nothing, therefore it would 
not try to do anything. They could not prevent a war; 
if they attempted a move against it, their organization 
would be wiped out in twenty-four hours. “But,” said 
Kautsky—and here is the significant thing—‘after a 
war, and especially after an unsuccessful war, then will 
come our time!” 

Two years before the war broke out I visited Ger- 
many upon an anti-war mission. I talked with most of 
the Socialist leaders, pleading that something should be 
done without delay. But the answer was always the 
same: “We can do nothing—until after a war.” “Then,” 
said I, “you want Germany to be beaten in the next 
war?” And without exception they answered, “That is 
our only chance.” Some of these men have since 
changed their minds; but I am standing on the position 
they then took, and I think it a good Socialist position. 
It was good enough for August Bebel, Germany’s great- 
est Socialist since Marx, who wrote that the only hope 
of freedom for the German people lay in a military de- 
feat for the Prussian ruling caste. 

We propose to provide that defeat. But at the same 
time we propose to hold out to the German people the 
hand of friendship, the promise of a Clean Peace and 


the Internation. President Wilson is doing that, doing 
it boldly and nobly, and we are supporting him so long 
as he continues to do it. We are not supporting the 
New York “Times”, and the New York “Tribune”, and 
the New York “Outlook”, and the other organs of Wall 
Street, which see no distinction between a great people 
and a band of ruling-caste criminals, and which, by their 
reactionary utterances, their fire and slaughter breath- 
ing, are doing more at this time to hinder President 
Wilson’s policy than all the pacifists and I1.W.W.s in 
forty-six states. 


BY MARY CRAIG SINCLAIR 


Do you feel the birth-pangs? The Russians do. 
Woodrow Wilson does. The British Labor Party 
does. Many of us feel this terrible, beautiful travail. 
Even Mr. Schwab! Many individuals and many groups 
feel the pain and stress, but do not know what it is. 
Others feel and know what they feel; they know that 
the child, Democracy, is being born. 

But a _ half-coherent, bewildering clamor arises, 
threatening to divert the mid-wife from her task. It is 
the quarreling of the child’s many parents, each parent 
clamoring to name the infant! “If it is to be named De- 
mocracy, it is no child of mine!” cries Mother Socialism. 
“T will not recognize my child under any name but my 
own!” And then Father Jeffersonian Democracy: “It’s 
my child, and there is no ugly Bolshevik blood in its 
veins! I would not own it under suth a scandalous 
name!” And then comes a voice, loud and terrifying: 
“Anarchy is its name!” All the other parents scatter 


GET TOGETHER! 


in dismay. “Shoot her at sunrise!” they cry. “She is 
pro-German!” 
Comrades, let us cease this quarreling! While we 


are disputing about names, the Witch of Reaction is 
slipping in to balk the hands of the mid-wife, or to kid- 
nap the child. And if once the child be stolen, who will 
rescue it? And after what long and painful quest? 

The time has come for the radical forces of the 
world to scrap their differences. It is time, not to aban- 
don Solidarity, but to enlarge it. Get together! 


A CALIFORNIA CRIME-FACTORY 


I think I know the capitalist system; but every time 
I look into-a new corner of it I discover something 
worse. Somebody took me yesterday to visit the Los 
Angeles County jail. 

Los Angeles is raising a fund just now to “boost” it- 
self; it desires to be known to the East. Very well, I 
will do what I can to help. I will tell the East about 
our County jail. 

A reporter asked me for a statement, and I used vul- 
gar language. I ask the polite reader’s pardon, but 
facts are facts, and we writing-men are moved irresist- 
ibly to seek the phrase which covers the facts. Here in 
California we have “ranches” of all sorts: fruit-ranches 
and wheat-ranches and chicken-ranches and _ rabbit- 
ranches; so I have named this jail a “California louse- 
ranch”. 

I have seen eighty men in one cage, shut in all the 
time, some of them for months and some for years. in 
semi-darkness, with never a sight of the sky or a breath 


of fresh air—and tortured day and night by vermin 
They crowded to the bars, and held out their clothing 
for me to see. “Look at this one! And this! They’re 
all over us! They give us a powder to kill them, but 
it’s no good, and anyway, it’s so dark in here we can’t 
find them in our clothes and hair. We only get a bath 
once a week, and that doesn’t help. They gave us old 
filthy blankets when we came in—we never had lice be- 
fore.” I talked with a Russian boy, a “conscientious 
objector.” “Look at me!” he cried. “I scratch my back 
till it bleeds, and I make myself sores all over me!” And 
when reports of this appeared in the newspapers, the 
warden of the jail declared: “I have reason to know 
that this man (the prisoner) arranged for the investiga- 
tion by putting vermin in his clothes!” 

Each cage full of men is called a “tank”; and there are 
four tanks piled on top of each other—the jail is a 
huge stone packing-box, filled solid with steel cages. 
And no exercise-court, nothing to do, day or night! We 
are at war, and labor is scarce, but no one in the gov- 
ernment of this graft-ridden city can find anything use- 
ful for these hundreds of men to be employed at! They 
walk up and down like caged beasts in the gloaming; 
they sit about and smoke cigarettes and gamble each 
other’s pennies away. They are allowed to smoke and 
gamble; but if they sing they are shut up in the “hole”; 
and they cannot read, because they have never enough 
light. And this in a city with no less than 437 churches! 
I would like to take every one of the 437 clergymen and 
shut them in this jail for a week. I wager that at the 
end of the week Los Angeles would begin work on a 
prison-farm! 

In this California crime-factory they have shut up 
the I.W.W. boys who have preached industrial democ- 
racy; and the conscientious objectors who have quoted 
Jesus; and the “alien enemies” who have fallen under 
suspicion; and the boy “auto-bandits” whom the whis- 
key-sellers made drunk; and last, but not least, Raul 
Palma. 

I will tell you about this Mexican boy. I think he 
is the most beautiful human being I have ever laid eyes 
on. He is twenty, slender, straight and alert, clean even 
in the jail He has wavy black hair, and quick black 
eyes, and the most exquisitely moulded, delicate fea- 
tures, vibrant nostrils and sensitive lips, and teeth as 
white and even as two rows of pearls. A young Shelley 
done in Spanish! His voice is gentle, he has the dignity 
and charm of a prince in exile. Also he has a girl-wife, 
as lovely as himself, and a two year old girl baby; and 
since he has been married, he has passed most of his 
life in the California louse-ranch! 

Who is this desperate young criminal? A Socialist, 
a dreamer, an idealist, a Tolstoyan, a clean and gracious 
soul. He is a teacher of his people, self-sacrificing, bold. 
And he is to be tried for his life on a charge of having 
entered the store of a Greek grocer, shot the man dead 
in cold blood, and robbed the till of four dollars! 

They chose something serious, you see; for Palma 
insists upon speaking to the Mexicans on the Plaza, and 
the police have got desperately cross with him. There 
is a big detective on the force who arrested him and 
charged him with being a vagrant; but Palma proved 
that he had a job, and worked faithfully every day of 


the week, so the judge could not hold him on that 
charge. Then the detective arrested him for “seditious 
utterances”, and tried to have him sent back to Mexico, 
well knowing that Carranza has such labor-agitators 
shot on sight. The boy was held in the crime-factory 
for several months, while the testimony was taken and 
sent to Washington; but Washington ordered his re- 
lease by telegraph. 

So now the detective takes an old crime, committed 
two years ago, and proceeds to fasten it on Palma. He 
takes Palma to jail and there beats him cruelly. He 
takes a poor frightened brother of the Greek grocer, 
and instructs him to recognize his brother’s murderer, 
and takes him to Palma’s cell and sees that he does it. 
He finds a couple of women, one of them a prostitute, 
who saw the murderer run by at nine o’clock in the 
evening two years ago, and who now recognize Palma 
as the man. And when Palma’s lawyer seeks to see the 
boy in jail, the detective orders the lawyer away, and 
threatens him with violence. 

It reads like a novel, you see. In fact, I could not 
make a novel of it—it would be melodrama, and you cul- 
tured critics would say: “Movie stuff! Made to order!” 
But it happens to be plain, every-day reality. The dis- 
trict attorney, who says he is a radical, promises a fair 
trial; but he thinks a jury ought to decide—and mean- 
time Palma stays in the louse-ranch! There is no bail 
in murder-cases, as the police well knew when they 
“framed” the charge. 

I tell the story here for this reason. We are think- 
ing about the war and the peace-terms, and we expect 
loyalty from labor—I have gone out myself and helped 
to get it. But meantime the profiteers continue to pile 
up their hundreds of millions, and the strangling of so- 
cial protest goes on under the cloak of patriotism. But 
don’t forget, gentlemen and masters of America, there 
is coming a day of reckoning! There will be some real 
changes in this country of ours when this war for de- 
mocracy has been won! 


BREST-LITOVSK: BY MARY CRAIG SINCLAIR 
(January 4th, 1918.) 


Oh, hear them! Hear*their voices rise at last! 
Hear them, serene and sure! Again! Again! 
Oh, hear the voices of the workingmen! 

The long, long day of servitude is past! 


They do not crave the right to speak: they speak! 
The voices of the workingmen are firm, 
For they have found deliverance and the term; 
They find the weak grown strong, the strong grown weak. 


No spoil of conquest by a kingly creed! 

No shining victors, ravening to feed 

Upon the shattered vanquished! They are wise 
Who hear the terms and heed; the fools revise— 
And are revised; the workingmen have said! 

A world is born, the kingly creeds are dead! 


THE PROFITS OF RELIGION 


An Essay in Economic Interpretation. 
(Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair) 


“The Profits of Religion” is a new book, which 
will be published serially in this magazine for the next 
twelve months. It is not an attack upon Religion, in 


the true sense of that word; it is a study of the creeds, 
dogmas and rituals of Supernaturalism, from a new 
point of view—their use in times both ancient and 
modern as a Source of Income and a Shield to Privi- 
The book represents many years of thought, 


lege. 
and a year of special investigation. 

“You have put a lot of work into it”, writes Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, “and you have marshalled your 
facts in masterly fashion... The book is an effort 
not to be depreciated, even by those to whom its 
manner and purpose do not appeal.” 

The following letter is from a well-known Literary 
Agent of London: 

“T have read your manuscript, and I am writing 


Introductory: Bootstrap-lifting. 


Bootstrap-lifting? says the reader. 

It is a vision I have seen: upon a vast plain, men and 
women are gathered in dense throngs, crouched in un- 
comfortable and distressing positions, their fingers 
hooked in the straps of their boots. They are engaged in 
lifting themselves ; tugging and straining until they grow 
red in the face, exhausted. The perspiration streams 
from their foreheads, they show every symptom of dis- 
tress; the eyes of all are fixed, not upon each other, nor 
upon their boot-straps, but upon the sky above . There 
is a look of rapture upon their faces, and now and then, 
amid grunts and groans, they cry out with excitement 
and triumph. 

I approach one and say to him, “Friend, what is this 
you are doing?” 


He answers, without pausing to glance at me, “I am 


performing spiritual exercises. See how I rise?” 
“But,” I say, “you are not rising at all!” 
Whereat he becomes instantly angry. “You are one 


of the scoffers!” 


“But, friend,” I protest, “don’t you feel the earth 
under your feet?” 

“You are a materialist!” 

“But, friend, I can see—” 

“You are without spiritual vision!” 

And so I move on among the sweating and groaning 
hordes. Being of a sympathetic turn of mind, I cannot 
help being distressed by the prevalence of this singular 
practice among so large a portion of the human race. 
How is it possible that none of them should suspect the 
futility of their procedure? Or can it really be that I 
am uncomprehending? That in some way they are ac- 
tually getting off the ground, or about to get off the 
ground? 

Then I observe a new phenomenon: a man gliding 
here and there among the bootstrap-lifters, approaching 
from the rear and slipping his hands into their pockets. 
The position of the spiritual exercisers greatly facilitates 
his work; their eyes being cast up to heaven, they do 
not see him, their thoughts being occupied, they do not 
heed him; he goes through their pockets at leisure, and 


now, not as a business-man, but as an individual, quite 
apart from my office capacity as your agent. If I 
have judged rightly, you will not resent this. 

“T want to say how much of a revelation your 
essay on the economic interpretation of religion was 
to me. I had not seen the moral bankruptcy of the 
church from that angle, though I had long been aware 
of its pitiful ineffectiveness. This book of yours should 
have the right and useful startling effect. I say this 
in spite of the ties of twenty years close and intimate 
communion with the Non-conformists. .. As one of 
the first readers—possibly the first on this side—of 
your new work, I felt I would like to have you know 
how it appealed to me. 

“But I am afraid it will be a diticalt book to get 
placed over here. I doubt if the ‘general’ publishers 
will touch it.” 


transfers the contents to a bag he carnies, and then moves 
on to the next victim. I watch him for a while, and 
finally approach and ask, “What are you doing, sir?” 

He answers, “I am picking pockets.” 

“Oh,” I say, puzzled by his matter-of-course tone. 
“But— I beg pardon—are you a thief?” 

“Oh, no,” he answers, smilingly, “I am the agent of 
the Wholesale Pickpockets’ Association. This is Pros- 
perity.” 

“T see,” I reply. “And these people let you—” 

“Tt is the law,” he says. “It is also the gospel.” 

I turn, following his glance, and observe another per- 
son approaching—a stately figure, clad in scarlet and 
purple robes, moving with slow dignity. He gazes 
about at the sweating and grunting hordes; now and 
then he stops and lifts his hands in a gesture of benedic- 
tion, and proclaims in rolling tones, “Blessed are the 
Bootstrap-lifters, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
He moves on, and after a bit stops and announces again, 
“Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that cometh out of the mouth of the prophets and priests 
of Bootstrap-lifting.” 

Watching a while longer, I see this majestic one 
approach the agent of the Wholesale Pickpockets’ Asso- 
ciation. The agent greets him as a, friend, and proceeds 
to transfer to the pockets of his capacious robes a gen- 
erous share of the loot which he has collected. The ma- 
jestic one does not cringe, nor does he make any effort 
to hide what is going on. On the contrary he cries 
aloud, “It is more blessed to give than to receive!” And 
again he cries, “The laborer is worthy of his hire!” And 
a third time he cries, yet more sternly, “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s!” And the Boot- 
strap-lifters pause long enough to answer: “Lord have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law!” 
Then they renew their straining and tugging. 

I step up, and in timid tones begin, “Reverend sir, 
will you tell me by what right you take this wealth?” 

Instantly a frown comes upon his face, and he cries 
in a voice of thunder, “Blasphemer!” And all the Boot- 
strap-lifters desist from their lifting, and menace me with 
furious looks. There is a general call for a policeman of 
the Wholesale Pickpockets’ Association; and so I fall 


silent, and slink away in the throng, and thereafter keep 
my thoughts to myself. 

Over the vast plain I wander, observing a thousand 
strange and incredible and terrifying manifestations of 
the Bootstrap-lifting impulse. There is, I discover, a 
regular propaganda on foot; a long time ago—no man 
can recall how far back—the Wholesale Pickpockets 
made the discovery of the ease with which a man’s 
pockets could be rifled while he was preoccupied with 
spiritual exercises, and they began offering prizes for 
the best essays in support of the practice. Now their 
propaganda is everywhere triumphant, and year by year 
we see an increase in the rewards and emoluments of 
the prophets and priests of the cult. The ground is cov- 
ered with stately temples of various designs, all of which 
I am told are consecrated to Bootstrap-lifting. I come 
to where a group of people are occupied in laying the 
corner-stone of a new white marble structure; I inquire 
and am informed it is the First Church of Bootstrap- 
lifters, Scientist. As I stand watching, a card is handed 
to me, informing me that a lady will do my Bootstrap- 
lifting at five dollars per lift. 

I go on to another building, which I am told is a 
library containing volumes in defense of the Bootstrap- 
lifters, published under the auspices of the Wholesale 
Pickpockets. I enter, and find endless vistas of shelves, 
also several thousand current magazines and papers. I 
consult these—for my legs have given out in the effort to 
visit and inspect all phases of the Bootstrap-lifting prac- 
tice. I discover that hardly a week passes that some one 
does not start a new cult, or revive an old one; if I hada 
hundred life-times I could not know all the creeds and 
ceremonies, the services and rituals, the litanies and 
liturgies, the hymns, anthems and offertories of Boot- 
strap-lifting. There are the Holy Roman Bootstrap-lift- 
ers, whose priests are fed by Transubstantiation; the 
established Anglican Bootstrap-lifters, whose priests live 
by “livings”; the Baptist Bootstrap-lifters, whose preach- 
ers practice total immersion in Standard Oil. There are 
Yogi Bootstrap-lifters with flowing robes of yellow silk; 
Theosophist Bootstrap-lifters with green and purple 
auras; Mormon Bootstrap-lifters, Mazdaznan Bootstrap- 
lifters, Spiritualist and Spirit-Fruit, Millerite and Dow- 
ieite, Holy Roller and Holy Jumper, Come-to-glory ne- 
gro, Billy Sunday base-ball and Salvation Army bass- 
drum Bootstrap-lifters. There are the thousand varie- 
ties of “New Thought” Bootstrap-lifters; the mystic and 
transcendentalist, Swedenborgian and Jacob Boehme 
Bootstrap-lifters; the Elbert Hubbard high-art Boot- 
strap-lifters with half a million magazinelets at two bits 
apiece; the “uplift” and “optimist,” the Ralph Waldo 
Trine and Orison Swett Marden Bootstrap-lifters with 
a hundred thousand volumes at one dollar per volume. 
There are the Platonist and Hegelian and Kantian pro- 
fessors of collegiate metaphysical Bootstrap-lifting at 
several thousand dollars per year each. There are the 
Nietzschean Bootstrap-lifters, who lift themselves to the 
Superman, and the art-for-art’s-sake, neo-Pagan Boot- 
strap-lifters, who lift themselves down to the Ape. 

Excepting possibly the last-mentioned group, the 
priests of all these cults, the singers, shouters, prayers 
and exhorters of Bootstrap-lifting have as their distin- 


guishing characteristic that they do very little lifting at 
their own bootstraps, and less at any other man’s. Now 
and then you may see one bend and give a delicate tug, 
of a purely symbolical character: as when the Supreme 
Pontiff of the Roman Bootstrap-lifters comes once a 
year to wash the feet of the poor; or when the Sunday- 
school Superintendent of the Baptist Bootstrap-lifters 
shakes the hand of one of his Colorado mine-slaves. But 
for the most part the priests and preachers of Bootstrap- 
lifting watk haughtily erect, many of them being so 
swollen with prosperity that they could not reach their 
bootstraps if they wanted to. Their role in life is to 
exhort other men to more vigorous efforts at self-eleva- 
tion, that the agents of the Wholesale Pickpockets’ Asso- 
ciation may ply their immemorial role with less chance of 
interference. 
Religion 

The reader, offended by this raillery, asks if I mean 
to impugn the sincerity of all who preach the supremacy 
of the soul. No; I admit the honesty of the heroes and 
madmen of history. All I ask of the preacher is that he 
shall make an effort to practice his doctrine. Let him 
be tormented like Don Quixote; let him go mad like 
Nietzsche; let him stand upon a pillar and be devoured 
by worms like Simeon Stylites—on these terms I grant 
to any dreamer the right to hold himself above economic 
science. 

Man is an evasive beast, given to cultivating strange 
notions about himself. He is humiliated by his simian 
ancestry, and tries to deny his animal nature, to persuade 
himself that he is not limited by its weaknesses nor con- 
cerned in its fate. And this impulse may be harmless, 
when it is genuine. But what are we to say when we 
see the formulas of heroic self-deception made use of by 
unheroic self-indulgence? What are we to say when we 
see asceticism preached to the poor by fat and comfort- 
able retainers of the rich? What are we to say when we 
see idealism become hypocrisy, and the moral and spir- 
itual heritage of mankind twisted to the knavish pur- 
poses of class-cruelty and greed? What I say is—Boot- 
strap-lifting! 

It is the fate of many abstract words to be used in 
two senses, one good and the other bad. Morality means 
the will to righteousness, or it means Anthony Com- 
stock; democracy means the rule of the people, or it 
means Tammany Hall. And so it is with the word “Re- 
ligion”. In its true sense Religion is the most funda- 
mental of the soul’s impulses, the impassioned love of 
life, the feeling of its preciousness, the desire to foster 
and further it. In that sense every thinking man must 
be religious ; in that sense Religion is a perpetually self- 
renewing force, the very nature of our being. In that 
sense I have no thought of assailing it, I would make 
clear that I hold it beyond assailment. 

But we are denied the pleasure of using the word in 
that honest sense, because of another which has been 
given to it. To the ordinary man “Religion” means, not 
the soul’s longing for growth, the “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness”, but certain forms in which this 
hunger has manifested itself in history, and prevails to- 
day throughout the world; that is to say, institutions 
having fixed dogmas and “revelations”, creeds and rit- 


uals, with an administering caste claiming supernatural 
sanction. By such institutions the moral strivings of 
the race, the affections of childhood and the aspirations 
of youth are made the prerogatives and stock in trade 
of ecclesiastical hierarchies. It is the thesis of this book 
that “Religion” in this sense is a source of income to 
parasites, and the natural ally of every form of oppres- 
sion and exploitation. 

If by my jesting at “Bootstrap-lifting” I have wound- 
ed some dear prejudice of the reader, let me endeavor 
to speak in a more persuasive voice. I am a man who 
has suffered, and has seen the suffering of others; I have 
devoted my life to analyzing the causes of the suffering, 
to find out if it be necessary and fore-ordained, or if by 
any chance there be a way of escape for future genera- 
tions. I have found that the latter is the case; the suf- 
fering is needless, it can with ease and certainty be ban- 
ished from the earth. I know this with the knowledge 
of science—in the same way that the navigator of a ship 
knows his latitude and longitude, and the point of the 
compass to which he must steer in order to reach the port. 

Come, reader, let us put aside prejudice, and the 
terrors of the cults of the unknown. The power which 
made us has given us a mind, and the impulse to its use; 
let us see what can be done with it to rid the earth of its 
ancient evils. And do not be troubled if at the outset 
this book seems to be entirely “destructive”. I assure 
you that I am no crude materialist ,I am not so shallow 
as to imagine that our race will be satisfied with a bar- 
ren rationalism. I know that the old symbols came out 
of the heart of man because they corresponded to certain 
needs of the heart of man. I know that new symbols 
will be found, corresponding more exactly to the needs 
of our time. If here I set to work to tear down an old 
and ramshackle building, it is not from blind destruct- 
fulness, but as an architect who means to put a new and 
sounder structure in its place. Before we part company, 
I shall submit the blue print of that new home of the 
spirit. 


BOOK ONE: THE CHURCH OF THE 
CONQUERORS 


The Priestly Lie. 


When the first savage saw his hut destroyed by a bolt 
of lightning, he fell down upon his face in terror. He 
had no conception of natural forces, of laws of electric- 
ity; he saw this event as the act of an individual intelli- 
gence. To-day we read about fairies and demons, 
dryads and fauns and satyrs, Wotan and Thor and Vul- 
can, Freie and Flora and Ceres, and we think of all these 
as pretty fancies, play-products of the mind; losing sight 
of the fact that they were originally meant with entire 
seriousness—that not merely did ancient man believe in 
them, but was forced to believe in them, because the 
mind must have an explanation of things that happen, 
and an individual intelligence was the only explanation 
available. The story of the hero who slays the devouring 
dragon was not merely a symbol of day and night, of 
summer and winter; it was a literal explanation of the 
phenomena, it was the science of early times. 

Men imagined supernatural powers such as they 
could comprehend. If the lightning god destroyed a hut, 
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obviously it must be because the owner of the hut had 
given offense; so the owner must placate the god, using 
those means which would be effective in the quarrels 
of men—presents of roast meats and honey and fresh 
fruits, of wine and gold and jewels and women, accom- 
panied by friendly words and gestures of submission. 
And when in spite of all things the natural evil did not 
cease, when the people continued to die of pestilence, 
then came the opportunity for hysterical or ambitious 
persons to discover new ways of penetrating the mind 
of the god. There would be dreamers of dreams and 
seers of visions and hearers of voices; readers of the 
entrails of beasts and interpreters of the flight of birds; 
there would be burning bushes and stone tablets on 
mountain-tops, and inspired words dictated to aged dis- 
ciples on lonely islands. There would arise special castes 
of men and women, learned in these sacred matters; and 
these priestly castes would naturally emphasize the im- 
portance of their calling, would hold themselves aloof 
from the common herd, endowed with special powers and 
entitled to special privileges. They would interpret the 
oracles in ways favorable to themselves and their order; 
they would proclaim themselves friends and confidants 
of the god, walking with him in the night-time, receiving 
his messengers and angels, acting as his deputies in for- 
giving offenses, in dealing punishments and in receiving 
gifts. They would become makers of laws and moral 
codes. They would wear special costumes to distinguish 
them, they would go through elaborate ceremonies to 
impress their followers, employing all sensuous effects, 
architecture and sculpture and painting, music and 
poetry and dancing, candles and incense and bells and 
gongs 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 


Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


So builds itself up, in a thousand complex and com- 
plicated forms, the Priestly Lie. There are a score of 
great religions in the world, each with scores or hun- 
dreds of sects, each with its priestly orders, its compli- 
cated creed and ritual, its heavens and hells. Each has 
its thousands or millions or hundreds of millions of “true 
believers”; each damns all the others, with more or less 
heartiness—and each is a mighty fortress of Graft. 


There will be few readers of this book who have not 
been brought up under the spell of some one of these 
systems of Supernaturalism; who has not been taught 
to speak with respect of some particular priestly order, 
to thrill with awe at some particular sacred rite, to seek 
respite from earthly woes in some particular ceremonial 
spell. These things are woven into our very fibre in 
childhood; they are sanctified by memories of joys and 
griefs, they are confused with spiritual struggles, they 
become part of all that is most vital in our lives. The 
reader who wishes to emancipate himself from their 
thrall will do well to begin with a study of the beliefs 
and practices of other sects than his own—a field where 
he is free to observe and examine without fear of sacri- 


lege. Let him look into Madame Blavatsky’s: “Secret 
Doctrine”, or her “Isis Unveiled”—encyclopedias of the 
fantastic inventions which terror and longing have wrung 
out of the tortured soul of man. Here are mysteries and 
solemnities, charms and spells, illuminations and trans- 
migrations, angels and demons, guides, controls and 
masters—all of which it is permissible to refuse to sup- 
port with gifts. Let the reader then go to James Free- 
man Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions”, and realize how 
many billions of humans have lived and died in the sol- 
emn certainty that their welfare on earth and in heaven 
depended upon their accepting certain ideas and prac- 
ticing certain rites, all mutually exclusive and incompat- 
ible, each damning the others and the followers of the 
others. So gradually the realization will come to him 
that the test of a doctrine about life and its welfare must 
be something else than the fact that one was born to it. 


The Great Fear. 


It was not the sault of primitive man that he was 
ignorant, nor that his ignorance made him a prey to dread. 
The traces of his mental suffering will inspire in us only 
pity and sympathy; for Nature is a grim school-mistress, 
and not all her lessons have yet been learned. We have 
a right to scorn and anger only when we see this dread 
being diverted from its true function, a stimulus to a 
search for knowledge, and made into a means of clamp- 
ing down ignorance upon the mind of the race. That 
this has been the deliberate policy of institutionalized 
Religion no candid student can deny. 

The first thing brought forth by the study of any 
religion, ancient or modern, is that it is based upon Fear, 
born of it, fed by it—and that it cultivates the source 
from which its nourishment is derived. “The fear of 
divine anger”, says Prof. Jastrow, “runs as an undercur- 
rent through the entire religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria.” In the words of Tabi-utul-Enlil, King of 
ancient Nippur: 


Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 
The plan of a god is full of mystery—who can understand it? 
He who is still alive at evening is dead the next morning. 

In an instant he is cast into grief, in a moment he is crushed. 


And that cry might be duplicated from almost any 
page of the Hebrew scriptures: the only difference being 
that the Hebrews combined all their fears into one Great 
Fear. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” we are told by Solomon of the thousand wives; 
and the Psalmist repeats it. “Dominion and fear are with 
Him,” cries Job. ‘How then can any man be just be- 
fore God? Or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman? Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and 
the stars are not pure in His sight: How much less man, 
that isa worm? And the son of man, which is a worm?” 
He goes on, in his lyrical rapture, “Sheol is naked before 
Him, and Destruction hath no covering. ... The pil- 
lars of heaven tremble and are astonished at His re- 
buke. . . . The thunder of His power who can under- 
stand?” That all this is some of the world’s great poetry 
does not in the least alter the fact that it is an abasement 
of the soui, an hysterical perversion of the facts of life, 
and a preparation of the mind for the seeds of Priestcraft. 

The Book of Job has been called a “Wisdom-drama” : 
and what is the denouement of this drama, what is an- 
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cient Hebrew wisdom’s last word about life? ““Where- 
fore I abhor myself,” says Job, “and repent in dust and 
ashes.” The poor fellow has douc nothing; we have been 
told at the beginning that he “was perfect and upright, 
and one that feared God, and eschewed evil.” But the 
Sabeans and the Chaldeans rob him, and “the fire of God” 
falls from heaven and burns up his sheep and his serv- 
ants, and “a great wind from the wilderness” kills his 
sons and daughters; and then his body becomes covered 
with boils—a phenomenon caused in part by worry, and 
the consequent nervous indigestion, but mainly by excess 
of starch and deficiency of mineral salts in the diet. Job, 
however, has never heard of the fasting cure for disease, 
and so he takes him a potsherd to scrape himself withal, 
and he sits among the ashes—a highly unsanitary pro- 
cedure enforced by his religious ritual. So naturally he 
feels like a worm, and abhors himself, and cries out: “I 
know that Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose 
of Thine can be restrained.” By which utter, unreasoning 
humility he succeeds in appeasing the Great Fear, and 
his friends make a sacrifice of seven bullocks and seven 
rams—a feast for a whole templeful of priests—and then 
“the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before. . . . 
And after this Job lived an hundred and forty years, and 
saw his sons and his sons’ sons, even four generations.” 
You do not have to look very deeply into this “Wis- 
dom-drama” to find out whose wisdom it is. Confess 
your own ignorance and your own impotence, abandon 
yourself utterly, and then we, the sacred Caste, the Keep- 
ers of the Holy Secrets, will secure you pardon and re- 
spite—in exchange for fresh meat. Here are verses from 
a psalm of the ancient Babylonians, which “heathen” 
chant is identical in spirit and purpose with the utter- 
ances of Job: 
The Sin that I have wrought, I know not; 
The unclean that I have eaten, I know not; 
The offense into which I have walked, I know not... . 
The lord, in the wrath of his heart, hath regarded me; 
The god, in the anger of his heart, hath surrounded me; 
A goddess, known or unknown, hath wrought me sorrow. ... 
I sought for help, but no one took my hand; 
I wept, but no one harkened to me.... 
The feet of my goddess I kiss, I touch them; 
To the god, known or unknown, I utter my prayer; 
O god, known or unknown, turn thy countenance, accept my 
sacrifice; 


O goddess, known or unknown, look mercifully on me, accept 
my sacrifice! 


Salve Regina! 


And now let the reader leap three thousand years of 
human history, of toil and triumph of the intellect of 
man; and instead of a Hebrew manuscript or a Baby- 
lonian brick there confronts him a little publication, 
printed on a modern rotary press in the capital of the 
United States of America, bearing the date of October, 
1914, and the title “Salve Regina’. In it we find “a 
beautiful prayer”, composed by the late cardinal Ram- 
polla; we are told that “Pius X attached to it an indul- 
gence of 100 days, each time it is piously recited, appli- 
cable to the souls in purgatory.” 

O Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, cast a glance from 
Heaven, where thou sittest as Queen, upon this poor sinner, 
your servant. Though conscious of his unworthiness. ... he 


blesses and exalts thee from his whole heart as the purest, the 
most beautiful and the most holy of creatures. He blesses thy 


holy name. He blesses thy sublime prerogatives as real Mother 
of God, ever Virgin, conceived without stain of sin, as co-Re- 
demptress.of the human race. He blesses the Eternal Father 
who chose you, etc. He blesses the Incarnate Words, etc. He 
blesses the Divine Spirit, etc. He blesses, exalts and thanks 
the most august Trinity, etc. O Virgin, holy and merciful... . 
be pleased to accept this little homage of your servant, and 
obtain for him also from your divine Son pardon for his sins, 
Amen. 

And then, looking more closely, we discover the pur- 
pose of this “beautiful prayer”, and of the neat little 
paper which prints it. “Salve Regina” is raising funds 
for the “National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion”, a home for more priests, and Catholic ladies who 
desire to collect for it may receive little books which 
they are requested to return within three months. Pius 
X writes a letter of warm endorsement, and sets an ex- 
ample by giving four hundred dollars “out of his poverty” 
—or, to be more precise, out of the poverty of the pitiful 
peasantry of Italy. There is included in the paper a form 
of bequest for “devoted clients of Our Blessed Mother”, 
and at the top of the editorial page the most alluring of 
all baits for the loving hearts of the flock—that the names 
of deceased relatives and friends may be written in the 
collection books, and will be transferred to the records 
of the Shrine, and these persons “will share in all its spir- 
itual benefits”. In the days of Job it was with threats 
of boils and poverty that the Priestly Lie maintained it- 
self; but in the case of this blackest of all Terrors, trans- 
planted to our free Republic from the heart of the Dark 
Ages, the wretched victims see before their eyes the glare 
of flames, and hear the shrieks of their loved ones writh- 
ing in torment through uncounted ages and eternities. 


Fresh Meat. 


In the days when I was experimenting with vegetar- 
ianism, I sought earnestly for evidence of a non-meat- 
eating race; but candor compelled me to admit that man 
was like the monkey and the pig and the bear—he was 
vegetarian when he could not help it. The advocates of 
the reform insist that meat as a diet causes muddy 
brains and dulled nerves; but you would certainly never 
suspect this from a study of history. What you find in 
history is that all men crave meat, all struggle for it, and 
the strongest and cleverest get it. Everywhere you find 
the subject classes living in the midst of animals which 
they tend, but whose flesh they rarely taste. Even in 
modern America, sweet land of liberty, our millions of 
tenant farmers raise chickens and geese and turkeys, and 
hardly venture to consume as much as an egg, but save 
everything for the summer-boarder or the buyer from the 
city. It would not be too much to say of the cultural rec- 
ords of early man that they all have to do, directly or 
indirectly, with the reserving of fresh meat to the mas- 
ters. In J. T. Trowbridge’s cheerful tale of the adven- 
tures of Captain Seaborn, we are told by the cannibal 
priest how idol-worship has ameliorated the morals of 
the tribe— 

For though some warriors of renown 
Continue anthropophagous, 


’Tis rare that human flesh goes down 
The low-caste man’s aesophagus! 


I suspect that we should have to go back to the days 
of the cave-man to find the first lover of the flesh-pots 
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who put a taboo. upon meat, and promised supernatural 
favors to all who would exercise self-control, and instead 
of consuming their meat themselves, would bring it and 
lay it upon the sacred griddle, or altar, where the god 
might come in the night-time and partake of it. Cer- 
tainly, at any rate, there are few religions of record in 
which such devices do not appear. The early laws of the 
Hebrews are more concerned with delicatessen for the 
priests than with any other subject whatever. Here, for 
example, is the way to make a Nazarite: 

He shall offer his offering up to the Lord, one he lamb of 
the first year without blemish for a burnt offering, and one ewe 
lamb of the first year without blemish for a sin offering, and 
one ram without blemish for peace offerings, and a basket of 
unleavened bread, cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, and 


wafers of unleavened bread anointed with oil, and their meat 
offerings. 


And the law goes on to instruct the priests to take 
certain choice parts and “wave them for a wave offering 
before the Lord: this is holy for the priest.” What was 
done with the other portions we are not told; but earlier 
in this same “Book of Numbers” we find the general 
law that 

Every offering of all the holy things of the children of 
Israel, which they bring unto the priest, shall be his. And ey- 


ery man’s hallowed things shall be his: whatsoever any man 
giveth to the priest, it shall be his. 


In the same way we are told by Viscount Amberley 
that the priests of Ceylon first present the gifts to the 
god, and then eat them. Among the Parsees, when a man 
dies, the relatives must bring four new robes to the 
priests ; if they do this, the priests wear the robes; if they 
fail to do it, the dead man appears naked before the judg- 
ment-throne. The devotees are instructed that “he who 
performs this rite succeeds in both worlds, and obtains 
a firm footing in both worlds.” Among the Buddhists, 
the rollowers give alms to the monks, and are told spe- 
cifically what advantages will thereby accrue tothem. In 
the Aitareyo Brahmanam of the Rig-Veda we read 

He who, knowing this, sacrifices according to this rite, is 
born from the womb of Agni and the offerings, participates in 
the nature of the Rik, Yajus, and Saman, the Veda (sacred 


knowledge), the Brahma (sacred element) and immortality, and 
is absorbed into the deity. 


Among the Parsees the priest eats the bread and drinks 
the haoma, or juice of a plant, considered to be both a 
plant and a god. Among the Episcopalians, a contem- 
porary Christian sect, the sacred juice is that of the 
grape, and the priest is not allowed to throw away what 
is left of it, but is ordered “reverently to consume it.” In 
as much as the priest is the sole judge of how much good 
sherry wine he shall consecrate previous to the cere- 
mony, it is to be expected that the priests of this cult 
should be lukewarm towards the prohibition movement, 
and should piously refuse to administer their sacrament 
with unfermented and uninteresting grape-juice. 


Priestly Empires. 


In every human society of which we have record 
there has been one class which has done the hard and 
exhausting work, the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water”; and there has been another, much smaller class 
which has done the directing. To belong to this latter 


class is to work alse but with the head instead of the 
hands; it is also to enjoy the good things of life, to live 
in the best houses, to eat the best food, to have choice of 
the most desirable women; it is to have leisure to culti- 
vate the mind and appreciate the arts, to acquire graces 
and distinctions, to give laws and moral codes, to shape 
fashions and tastes, to be revered and regarded—in 
short, to have Power. How to get this Power and to 
hold it has been the first object of the thoughts of men 
from the beginning of time. 

The most obvious method is by the sword; but this 
method is uncertain, for any man may take up a sword, 
and some may succeed with it. It will be found that 
empires based upon military force alone, however cruel 
they may be, are not permanent, and therefore not so 
dangerous to progress; it is only when resistance is par- 
alyzed by the agency of Superstition, that the race can 
be subjected to systems of exploitation for hundreds and 
even thousands of years. The ancient empires were all 
priestly empires; the kings ruled because they obeyed 
the will of the priests, taught to them from childhood as 
the word of the gods. 

Thus, for instance, Prescott tells us: 

Terror, not love, was the spring of education with the Az- 
tecs.... Such was the crafty policy of the priests, who, by 
reserving to themselves the business of instruction, were en- 
abled to mould the young and plastic mind according to their 
own wills, and to train it early to implicit reverence for re- 
ligion and its ministers. 

The historian goes on to indicate the economic har- 
vest of this teaching: 

To each of the principal temples, lands were annexed for 
the maintenance of the priests. The estates were augmented 
by the policy or devotion of successive princes, until, under the 
last Montezuma, they had swollen to an enormous extent, and 
covered every district of the empire. 


And this concerning the frightful system of human 
sacrifices, whereby the priestly caste maintained the pres- 
tige of its divinities: 

At the dedication of the temple of Huitzilopochtli, in 1486, 
the prisoners, who for some years had been reserved for the 
purpose, were ranged in files, forming a procession nearly two 
miles long. The ceremony consumed several days, and seventy 
thousand captives are said to have perished at the shrine of 
this terrible deity. 


The same system appears in Professor Jastrow’s ac- 
count of the priesthood of Babylonia and Assyria: 


The ultimate source of all law being the deity himself, the 
original legal tribunal was the place where the image or sym- 
bol of the god stood. A legal decision was an oracle or omen, 
indicative of the will of the god. The power thus lodged in the 
priests of Babylonia and Assyria was enormous. They virtually 
held in their hands the life and death of the people. 


And of the business side of this vast religious system: 


The temples were the natural depositories of the legal arch- 
ives, which in the course of centuries grew to veritably enor- 
mous proportions. Records were made of all decisions; the 
facts were set forth, and duly attested by witnesses. Business 
and marriage contracts, loans and deeds of sale were in like 
manner drawn up in the presence of official scribes, who were 
also priests. In this way all commercial transactions received 
the written sanction of the religious organization. The tem- 
ples themselves—at least in the large centres—entered into 
business relations with the populace. In order to maintain the 
large household represented by such an organization as that of 
the temple of Enlil of Nippur, that of Ningirsu at Lagash, that 
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of Marduk at Babylon, or that of Shamash at Sippar, large hold- 
ings of land were required which, cultivated by agents for the 
priests, or farmed out with stipulations for a goodly share of 
the produce, secured an income for the maintenance of the 
temple officials. The enterprise of the temples was expanded 
to the furnishing of loans at interest—in later periods, at 20%— 
to barter in slaves, to dealings in lands, besides engaging labor 
for work of all kinds directly needed for the temples. A large 
quantity of the business documents found in the temple arch- 
ives are concerned with the business affairs of the temple, and we 
are justified in including the temples in the large centres as 
among the most important business institutions of the country. 
In financial or monetary transactions the position of the tem- 
ples was not unlike that of national banks... . 


And so on. We may venture the guess that the 
learned professor said more in that last sentence that he 
himself intended; for his lectures were delivered in that 
temple of plutocracy, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and paid out of an endowment which specifies that “all 
polemical subjects shall be positively excluded!” 


Prayer-wheels. 


These priestly empires exist in the world today. If 
we wish to find them we have only to ask ourselves: 
What countries are making no contribution to the prog- 
ress of the race? What countries have nothing to give 
us, whether in art, science, or industry? 

For example, Gervaise tells us of the Talapoins, or 
priests of Siam, that “they are exempted from all public 
charges, they salute nobody, while everybody prostrates 
himself before them. They are maintained at the public 
expense.” In the same way we read of the negroes of 
the Caribbean islands that “their priests and priestesses 
exercise an almost unlimited power.” Miss Kingsley, in 
her “West African Studies”, tells us that if we desire to 
understand the institutions of this district, we must study 
the native’s religion. 


For his religion has so firm a grasp upon his mind that 
it influences everything he does. It is not a thing apart, as the 
religion of the Europeans is at times. The African cannot say, 
“Oh, that is all right from a religious point of view, but one 
must be practical.” To be practical; to get on in the world, to 
live the day and night through, he must be right in the religious 
point of view, namely, must be on working terms with the 
great world of spirits around him. The knowledge of this spirit 
world constitutes the religion of the African, and his customs 
and ceremonies arise from his idea of the best way to influ- 
ence it. 


. 


Or consider Henry Savage Landor’s account of 
Thibet: 


In Lhassa and many other sacred places fanatical pilgrims 
make circumambulations, sometimes for miles and miles, and for 
days together, covering the entire distance lying flat upon their 
bodies. ... From the ceiling of the temple hang hundreds of 
long strips, katas, offered by pilgrims to the temple, and be- 
coming so many flying prayers when hung up—for mechanical 
praying in every way is prominent in/Thibet. . . . Thus instead 
of having to learn by heart long and varied prayers, all you 
have to do is to stuff the entire prayer-book into a prayer-wheel, 
and revolve it while repeating as fast as you can four words 
meaning, “O God, the gem emerging from the lotus-flower.”. .. . 
The attention of the pilgrims is directed to a large box, or often 
a big bowl, where they may deposit whatever offerings they can 
spare, and it must be said that their religious ideas are so 
strongly developed that they will dispose of a considerable por- 
tion of their money in this fashion. ... The Lamas are very 
clever in many ways, and have a great hold over the entire 
country. They are ninety per cent of them unscrupulous 
scamps, depraved in every way and given to every sort of vice. 


So are the women Lamas. They live and sponge on the cre- 
dulity and ignorance of the crowds; it is to maintain this ignor- 
ance, upon which their luxurious life depends. that foreign influ- 
ence of every kind is strictly kept out of the country. 


The Butcher-Gods. 


In this last sentence we have summed up the funda- 
mental fact about institutionalized religion. Wherever 
belief and ritual have become the means of livelihood of 
a class, all innovations will of necessity be taken as an 
attack upon that class; it will be literally a crime— 
robbing the priests of their age-long privileges. And of 
course they will oppose the robber—using every weapon 
of terrorism, both of this world and thenext. They will 
require the submission, not merely of their own people, 
but of their neighbors, and their jealousy of rival priestly 
castes will be a cause of wars. The story of the early 
days of mankind is a sickening record of torture and 
slaughter in the name of ten thousand butcher-gods. 

Thus, for example, we read in the Hebrew religious 
records how the priests were engaged in establishing the 
prestige of a fetish called “the ark”; and how the people 
of one tribe violated this fetish and wakened the wrath 
of Jehovah, the god. 

And he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, because they had 
looked into the ark of the Lord, even he smote of the people 
fifty thousand and three score and ten men; and the people 
lamented, because the Lord had smitten many of the people 


with a great slaughter. And the men of Beth-shemesh said, 
Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God? 


This terrible old Hebrew divinity said of himself that 
he was “a jealous god”. Throughout the time of his sway 
he issued through his ministers precise instructions for 
the most revolting cruelties, the extermination of whole 
nations of men, women and children, whose sole offense 
was that they did not pay tribute to Jehovah's priests. 
Thus, for example, the chief of his prophets, Moses, called 
the people together, and with all solemnity, and with 
many warnings, handed down ten commandments graven 
upon stone tablets; he went on to set forth how the peo- 
ple were to set upon and rob their neighbors, and gave 
them these blood-thirsty instructions: 

When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land 
whither thou goest to possess it, and hath cast out many na- 
tions before thee, the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and the 
Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, and the Hiv- 
ites, and the Jebusites, seven nations greater and mightier than 
thou; And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them before 
thee; thou shalt smite them, and utterly destroy them; thou 
shalt make no covenant with them, nor shew mercy unto 
them: ... But thus shall ye deal with them; ye shall destroy 
their altars, and break down their images, and cut down their 
groves, and burn their graven images with fire. For thou art 
a holy people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath 
chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, above all peo- 
ple that are upon the face of the earth. 


The records of this Jehovah are full of similar hor- 
rors. He sent his chosen people out to destroy the Mid- 
ianites, and they slew all the males, but this was not 
sufficient, and Moses was wroth, and commanded them 
to kill all the married women, and to take the single 
women “for themselves”. We are told that sixteen thou- 
sand single women were spared, of whom “the Lord’s 
tribute was thirty and two!” In the Book of Joshua we 
read that he had an interview with a supernatural per- 
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sonage called “the captain of the Lord’s host”, and how 
this captain had given to him a magic spell which would 
destroy the city of Jericho. The city should be accursed, 
“even it and all that are therein, to the Lord”; every 
living thing except one traitor-harlot was to be slaugh- 
tered, and all the wealth of the city reserved to the 
priestly caste. This was carried out to the letter, except 
that “Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son 
of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, took of the accursed 
thing”—that is, he hid some gold and silver in his tent; 
whereupon the army met with a defeat, and everybody 
knew that something was wrong, and Joshua rent his 
clothes and fell to the earth upon his face before the ark 
of the Lord, and got another message from Jehovah, to 
the effect that the guilty man should be burned with 
fire, “he and all that he hath.” 


And Joshua, and all Israel with him, took Achan the son 
of Zerah, and the silver, and the garment, and the wedge of 
gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his 
asses, and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had: and they 
brought them unto the Valley of Achor. And Joshua said, Why 
hast thou troubled us? the Lord shall trouble thee this day. 
And all Israel stoned him with stones, and burned them with 
fire, after they had stoned him with stones. 


We have no means of knowing what was the char- 
acter of the unfortunate inhabitants of the city of Jericho, 
nor of the Hittites and the Girgashites and the Amorites 
and all the rest of the victims of Jehovah. To be sure, 
we are told by the Hebrew priests that they sacrificed 
their children to their gods; but then, consider what we 
should believe about the Hebrew religion, if we took the 
word of rival priestly castes! 


Contents of Remainder of “The Profits of Religion”. 


Book Two: The Church of Good Society. 
The Rain-makers; The Babylonian Fire-god; The Medicine- 
men; The Canonization of Incompetence; Gibson’s Pre- 
servative; The Elders; Church History; Land and Livings; 
Graft in Tail; Bishops and Beer; Anglicanism and Alcohol; 
Dead Cats; “Suffer Little Children”; The Court-circular; 
Trinity Corporation; Spiritual Interpretation. 

Book Three: The Church of the Servant Girls. 
Charity; God’s Armor; Thanksgivings; The Holy Roman 
Empire; Temporal Power; Knights of Slavery; Priests and 
Police; The Church Militant; The Church Triumphant; God 
in the Schools; The Menace; King Coal; The Unholy Alli- 
ance; Secret Service; Tax Exemption; “Holy History”; Das 
Centrum. 

Book Four: The Church of the Slavers. 
The Face of Caesar; Deutschland ueber Alles; Der Tag; 
King Cotton; Witches and War; Moth and Rust; To Lyman 
Abbott; The Octopus; The Industrial Shelley; The Outlook 
for Graft; -Clerical Camouflage; The Jungle. 

Book Five: The Church of the Merchants. 
The Head Merchant; “Herr Beeble”; Holy Oil; Rhetorical 
Black-hanging; The Great Americam Fraud; Riches in 
Glory; Captivating Ideals; Spook-hunting; Running the 
Rapids; Birth-control; Sheep. 

Book Six: The Church of the Quacks. 
Tabula Rasa; The Book of Mormon; Holy Rolling; 
Bible Prophecy; Koreshanity; Mazdaznan; Black Magic; 
Mental Malpractice; Science and Wealth; New Nonsense; 
“Dollars Want Me”; Spiritual Financiering; The Graft of 
Grace. 

Book Seven: The Church of the Social Revolution. 
Christ and Caesar; Locusts and Wild Honey; Mother Earth; 
The Soap-box; The Church Machine; The Church De- 
deemed; The Desire of Nations; The Knowable; “Nature’s 
Insurgent Son”; The New Morality; Envoi. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE 


I have always had a dream that I might some day 
become my own publisher. I have been waiting till I 
could afford it. But many a man has put off a bold 
action till he died; therefore Iam starting a magazine 
without being able to afford it. 

I have spoken many times about the war and the 
peace terms, to audiences of radicals and of business 
men. Always they come to me and say: “If only we 
had that in some form that we could circulate!” So 
here it is. 

I think that I have proven my sincerity by my years 
of labor as a ‘teacher; therefore I have no hesitation in 
asking for support. If you are interested, the one thing 
I ask is that you act without delay. I want to know, 
one way or the other, so that I will not waste my time. 
‘can find readers for my books, and will stick to books, 
unless I am really wanted as an editor. 

First, I must get the second-class postal entry; and 
to have that I must have a list of subscribers. You are 
allowed to mail sample copies, only to the extent of ten 
per cent of your subscription list. I ask you to sub- 
scribe for yourself, and for as long a list of your friends 
as you can; I ask you to subscribe for bundle orders to 
be distributed by you; I ask you to show this to others 
and give them a chance to do the same. I will receive 
donations, to be wsed to pay for advertising the publica- 
tion and distributing copies among those who are will- 
ing to give their time, but cannot give money. I will 
faithfully account for all money received for these 
purposes. 

li the response does not justify me in going on with 
the magazine, all sums sent me will be considered as 
payment for copies of my book, “The Profits of Re- 
ligion”, which I intend to publish, either in the present 
serial form, or else in book-form. The book will be well 
printed and bound, and the price will be one dollar a 
copy, postpaid. Larger sums than one dollar will be 
considered as payment for the book at wholesale rates, 
which will be extremely low, as my purpose in be- 
coming my own publisher is to make my books ayail- 
able at close.to cost. I will have to allow a margin to 
cover postage, stationery, circulars and clerical assist- 
ance; but I will take nothing for interest on capital, 
which will be a gift, nor for rent of an office, which 
will be my study, nor for services of manager and press- 
agent, which I will be to the best of my ability. 

There are thousands of people all over the country 
who read what I write. If I can get their support, I 
will publish all my writings, both serially and in book 


form. “The Profits of Religion” will, if I live, be the 
first of four volumes; the others dealing with Education, 
Journalism and Literature, and the whole making an 
economic interpretation of general culture, a work of 
revolutionary criticism under the title of “The Dead 
Hand”. 

In addition, I have purchased the copyrights of most 
of my early books ,and wish from time to time to reprint. 
them. “The Jungle” has been out of print for several 
years, and I am continually getting letters from people 
who want to read it. It is generally believed that this 
book reformed the Chicago packing-houses; but the 
fact is that things are as they were before; and of 
course, it was never even pretended that anything was 
done to help the people who do the work in those great 
meat factories. 

Also there is “Manassas”, which Jack London called 
“the best civil war book I’ve read”; and “The Industrial 
Republic”, which Lady Warwick called the best expo- 
Sition ‘of Socialism; and “Samuel the Seeker”,.a little 
Socialist story which very few Socialists ever saw, be- 
cause it was published at too high a price; and “The 
Journal of Arthur Stirling”, which I have called “the 
book of all my boyhood’s hopes and dreams”. 

All these plans depend upon your sitting down 
promptly and writing me a letter. You must under- 
stand that I have no money for a splurge of advertising; 
I can expect no publicity from capitalist papers, and 
little more from the radical press—for obviougly it is 
not fair, under competitive conditions, to ask wy, rad- 
icals to boost their rivals. 

I am sending out this issue in the hope that those 
who read it will constitute themselves subscription- 
agents. In my younger days I distributed as many as 
fifteen thousand copies of a single issue of Socialist 
papers; I have taken many thousands of subscriptions, 
and written without compensation uncounted millions 
of words. Perhaps some of these words helped you to 
understand the social problem; if so, now is the time for 
you to repay. 

A friend of mine who publishes a magazine tells me 
that I will fail, because people will not subscribe to a 
magazine unless an agent comes and takes their money 
away from them. I am risking the chance that you will 
think what I have here written of sufficient importance 
to’ justify you in plundering your friends. To facilitate 
this, I have made the rate of ten subscriptions for five 
dollars. Those who wish to earn their living canvassing 
for the magazine may divide the difference with the sub- 
scribers. 

“Upton Sinclair’s” awaits your verdict: Life or death? 
Thumbs up or thumbs down? 


“Upton Sinclair’s’” is published from the editor's studio, 1513 Sunset Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
post office at Pasadena pending. 


“The Coal War.” 


In the second or third number of this magazine 
will be begun the serial publication of a new novel by 
Upton Sinclair, a story of the Colorado coal-strike, a 
sequel to “King Coal’, which was published last fall 
by the Macmillan Company, and is now being trans- 
lated and published in France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Russia. 


Application for second class postal entry at the 


Price in quantities, twenty copies for one dollar; one hundred copies, four dollars. 


Some Opinions of “King Coal”. 

“Undoubtedly impressive, a masterly delineation.’ 
New York “Tribune”. 

“Nothing so brilliant and thrilling for many a day.” 
Chicago “News”. 

“Better than the ‘Jungle’, progresses swiftly, with 
many dramatic situations and a constant flow of inci- 
dents.” New York “Times”. 


- 


